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To mark the 75th birthdays of two vet- 
eran workers for peace, the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation will hold a dinner at 
Riverside Church in New York City, on 
Thursday, April 21st, honoring JOHN 
NEVIN SAYRE and Lineration Editor 
A. J. MUSTE. Price of the dinner is 
five dollars a plate. Tickets may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Fellowship at 


Nyack, New York. 
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and Co., 97 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
($12.00 per year). The Index lists period- 
ical articles by and about Negroes. 


In next month’s issue, the present phase 
of the revolution in Cuba will be exam- 
ined by ROBERT J. ALEXANDER, 
KENNETH BOULDING and DOUG- 
LAS GORSLINE. We have already re- 
ceived “advance reprint” orders from a 
number of unionists for HERMAN 
BENSON’s article on trade-union de- 
mocracy, which will also appear next 
month, In addition, A.J. MUSTE, who, 
as a protest against war, has refused to 
pay federal income tax since 1948, will 
report on the current litigation in his 
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METHODISTS VS NEGRO YOUTH 


When some years ago the Northern 
and Southern branches of the Metho- 
dist Church united, the church lead- 
ers framed and the membership ac- 
cepted a quaint device for dealing 
with what is often called “the Negro 
question.” The great new denomi- 
nation was to be divided into “juris- 
dictions,” along geographical lines. 
But this would have meant close re- 
lations in many parts of the country 
including the South, between white 
and colored congregations in the 
same geographical area and in some 
cases would have meant that good 
Methodists, regardless of color, would 
actually worship in the same sanctu- 
ary and take communion at the same 
altar. To avert this calamity and all 
the “divisive strife” which it would 
occasion and which is unseemly in 
the house of God, they established 
what is known as a Central Jurisdic- 
tion, into which all Negro congrega- 
tions were put, regardless of geo- 
graphical location. 

The Methodists rejected the “sep- 
arate but equal” pattern and actually 
gave the Central Jurisdiction special 
advantages, such as a larger number 
of bishops in proportion to member- 
ship than the underprivileged white 
“jurisdictions” have. 


This was in the backward days 
before World War II. Times have 
changed, so the Methodist Church 
months ago established a very big- 
shot commission and equipped it 
with an impressive research staff, 
to consider whether the Central Jur- 
isdiction should not be abolished in 
favor of an integrated church. The 
commission has now made a repott, 
which is to be acted on at the forth- 
coming triennial convention of the 
denomination. It recommends that 
the Central Jurisdiction not be aban- 
doned, and apparently envisages that 
it shall continue for an indefinite 
period. It also appears that there is 
no minority report. 


It is hard to think of a more devas- 
tating blow to the whole cause of 
decency and equality in human re- 
lations. How can a Southerner—or 
anyone else—be asked to accept inte- 
gration for children in the public 
schools, where, he can argue, “all 
kinds of people are thrown together,” 
even unbelievers, when the great 
Methodist Church says that you can- 
not in church integrate grownups, all 
of whom are highly moral and re- 


spectable people who have had con- 
siderable training not only in the 
teachings of Christ but in those of 
John Wesley and his successors? 
What a handle for people who pro- 
claim One Lord, One Faith, One Bap- 
tism to put at this crucial and tragic 
moment into the hands of racists! 

The commission declares that Ne- 
gro bishops and preachers do not 
want the Central Jurisdiction abol- 
ished. Insiders confirm this. In other 
words, these ecclesiastics are weak 
human beings and hang on to their 
vested interests. They talk about 
“people liking to mingle with their 
own kind,” just as the white folks do. 
This is the same kind of inertia and 
pull of vested interests that Martin 
Luther King, Jr. encountered among 
the Negro teachers in Montgomery 
who don’t want public-school integra- 
tion pushed. 

We are glad to hear that in the 
Methodist Church some loud protests 
have been sounded against the com- 
nission’s recommendation. But of 
course the true and surely effective 
answer to all these forces and tenden- 
cies is illustrated in the mass nonvi- 
olent action being carried on these 
days by the Negro college and high 
school students in North Carolina 
and elsewhere for the abolition of 
segregation at the lunch counters in 
Woolworth, Kresge, Kress and other 
stores. These young people clearly 
state that they are fed up with delays, 
half-measures, “token” integration in 
the schools (which is a device to 
block integration) and denial of the 
right to vote to the mass of Negroes. 
They understand that freedom and 
equality will not be bestowed upon 
them as free gifts or through back- 
room political bargaining. Nor will 
these rights emerge out of still anoth- 
er resort to violence and the shedding 
of human blood, which is everywhere 
of the same color, in a world too long 
bedevilled and now threatened with 
annihilation by violence. Freedom 
and equality will be won by those 
who act directly, nonviolently, in love 
for all men. 

The youth of the Methodist Church 
have been consistently in the fore- 
front of church youth on such issues 
as war, segregation and civil liberties. 
We look to see them keep up that 
tradition now in action in support 
of their fellow-Methodist youths and 
others in the present mass movement 
in Southern states. We hope they will 
find ways in local churches and com- 
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munities and in connection with the 
forthcoming triennial convention of 
the Methodist Church to teach their 
elders a lesson in human decency and 
Christian consistency, a lesson similar 
to the one Negro youth are teaching 
their elders in the Negro organiza- 
tions and churches, a lesson in how 
freedom is won. 

Finally, we hope that the leaders 
of these Negro organizations will 
heed the lesson their young people 
are teaching and will respond to 
their call for nonviolent mass action. 

A.J.M. 


AFRICA: BOMBS AWAY 


France now has the “glory” of 
having exploded an atomic bomb. 
Months ago, Le Monde pleaded with 
de Gaulle and the French people 
that France remain “innocent of the 
atom.” Now it is guilty, as are the 
United States, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union. 

The French are evidently taken 
aback by the fact that with the sinis- 
ter exception of West Germany and 
Adenauer, no Western government 
and no leading Western statesman has 
expressed any enthusiasm about 
France’s achievement. In Africa, the 
Middle East, India, Indonesia and 
Japan, the Sahara test has been met 
with outraged protest. Whatever may 
be the case as to her military posture, 
France’s moral and political position 
throughout Africa has received a 
terrible blow. 

For the revulsion in Africa the In- 
ternational Sahara Protest Team, 
under the leadership of Michael 
Scott, is to a considerable extent re- 
sponsible. If Africans should actually 
be stricken with radiation sickness 
as a result of fallout from the Reggan 
bomb, the example and teaching of 
the Team may be the decisive factor 
in keeping the demonstrations that 
will then certainly occur nonviolent. 

Detailed accounts of the Team’s ad- 
ventures were given in the January 
and February issues of LIBERATION. 
On their third entry into French ter- 
ritory in Upper Volta, they got nearly 
seventy miles before the French po- 
lice stopped them, which is clear 
proof that the Africans were provid- 
ing them with céver in a region 
where many French soldiers and po- 
lice were stationed and on the look- 
out for the Team. 

Dumped back on Ghanaian soil, 
Michael Scott managed to fly to Tu- 





nis, contact delegates from the whole 
continent at the All-African People’s 
Conference and see the huge anti- 
Sahara-test demonstration of Tunis- 
sians before the French Embassy. 
From there he went to Casablanca, 
where the Moroccan government and 
people are building up a movement 
of protest against further French 
bomb tests and the French develop- 
ment of missile sites in the Sahara. 
Meanwhile, in Paris, another Team 
member, Esther Peter, greatly stim- 
ulated anti-test activity. The great 
French Union of Teachers protested 
against nuclear tests, whether by 
France or any other nation. A Non- 
violent Action Committee has been 
set up in Paris. 

What the French test’ has done to 
the prestige of the West in Africa 
is vividly set forth in the column 
by the famous Ghanaian columnist, 
Mabel Dove, which we print in part 
herewith. No more devastating com- 
ment could be made on the error of 
the United States press, the Eisen- 
hower administration and religious 
agencies in this country in treating 


means of a destroyer, an ocean liner, 
a helicopter, or whatever fantastic 
combination of human skill and tech- 
nological resources is needed for the 
rescue. But the unromantic wage- 
earner may not be able to afford the 
cost of sick Jeave, drugs, or doctor 
that would make it possible for her 
to get on top of the cold before it 
gets on top of her. 

It is not surprising then that poli- 
ticians and other public figures re- 
acted with spectacular indignation to 
the recent wave of public anti-semi- 
tism without showing any practical 
concern for the routine realities of 
prejudice and exclusion which fpro- 
duce more traumas and less head- 
lines. It is gratifying to know that 
certain types of flagrant and conspic- 
uous anti-semitism have become un- 
acceptable to the overseers of public 
morality. But a scrutiny of their 
comments and proposals reveals how 
lacking most of them are in that basic 
human love which is the only effec- 
tive answer to all attempts to fracture 
human solidarity. The swastikas 
daubed on synagogue walls, like the 





AFRICA MUST TURN HER BACK ON THE WEST 


imperialists always work together. ln the past they exploited 
and dominated Airica; today they are giving piece-meal freedom 
to the rightful owners of the land. ‘They connive at Africa in 
travail. ‘his happened during the slave trade and repeated itself 
during the partitioning of Africa. Today too, when France is 
bent on blastimg her hell-bomb in Africa there is a subtle agree- 
ment between the great powers; for their silence means consent. 

This horror bomb, the materialisation of the evil spirit in 
civilised man is the most devilish invention of the age. Having 
tested it on Asians and gloated over its destructive power, unre- 
pentant and sadistic imperialists believe that Africans should 
be the next victims. A resurgent Africa full of life and vitality 
will not put up with the cant, hypocrisy and humbug of the 
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When France explodes her bomb Africans must realise once 
and for all that Western Civilisation is a sham, totally bankrupt, 
and bereft of Christian values, a “whited sepulchre full of dead 


men’s bones.” 


Ghana Times, February 9th 





the Sahara test as a minor matter, 
over which it would be foolish to 
bother de Gaulle. A.J.M. 


MENE MENE TEKEL .. . 


This is the stage in human evolu- 
tion when a person stricken with 
pneumonia on a sailing ship in mid- 
ocean has more chance of survival 
than do some working mothers with 
colds in New York City. Society will 
rush aid to the stricken voyager by 


handwriting on the wall of ancient 
Babylon, are a prophetic warning, 
whose meaning inevitably eludes the 
official interpreters. People who prof- 
it from the vast and irrational ine- 
qualities of wealth, status, and power 
which are an accepted part of our 
society rushed to condemn a few neu- 
rotic nobodies who were propagan- 
dizing for one more form of poison- 
ous inequality. The public outery 
came not because these neo-Nazis 


claimed that one race is inferior to 
another (there are governors, Sena- 
tors, and Christian ministers who 
assert this every day), nor because 
they would impose economic dis- 
crimination or physical punishment 
(both are routine within our society) 
but because they showed a shocking 
unawareness of the traditional rules 
and rationalizations that determine 
which burdens will be imposed on 
whom. Besides, they expressed, pub- 
licly and with obvious “bad taste,” 
what one normally voices only pri- 
vatcly to one’s peers. 

I do not mean to imply that all of 
the outcry was consciously phony— 
even though some was obviously mo- 
tivated more by political ambition 
than by a conviction that all mankind 
is one. What probably happened was 
that the form taken by this particular 
wave of human divisiveness caused 
society to react with the “human- 
solidarity” side of its schizophrenic 
personality rather than with the 
“competition” side. The psycholo- 
gical association of swastikas, Jews, 
and Germany with Hitlerism, death 
camps, and World War II touched 
sensitive nerves that are not activated 
by the flagrant divisiveness, by race, 
class, status, and nation, of everyday 
life. Unfortunately, the motor re- 
sponse was not strong enough to lead 
many persons to probe deeply or 
systematically into the cause and cure 
of such ugliness. 

Quite the reverse: the reappear- 
ance of the swastika, ugly symbol 
of the master-race theory, prompted 
many persons to proclaim an inverted 
version of the same fallacy: the Ger- 
man-guilt theory. Rabbi William 
Rosenblum of Temple Israel in New 
York was one of many who spoke of 
“an obstinate and innate anti-Jew- 
ishness which seems to plague the 
German character like an ethnic can- 
cer.” But since the West German ob- 
acenities were promptly followed 
by even more extensive indecencies 
in the United States (already identi- 
fied as a native habitat for white 
supremacists) this kind of thinking 
could cause someone else to speak of 
an innate flaw in the American racial 
stock. Or each of us can adjust his 
blinders in accord with his previous 
prejudice, and with equal injustice, 
attribute racial defects to the Eng- 
lish, French, Italians, South Ameri- 
cans, Russians, etc., since the out- 
bursts were practically world-wide. 
But to counter one ridiculous racial 
prejudice with another will not help 
us to penetrate to the economic, soci- 
ological, and political causes of racial 
hatred, D.D. 
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A. PHILIP RANDOLPH calls for: 


IMMEDIATE MASS ACTION! 


On Sunday evening, January 24th, over three thousand people jammed 
Carnegie Hall, in New York City (three thousand ‘latecomers were turned away), 
in a “Salute to A. Philip Kandoiph,’ paying tribute to his long struggle for 
humanity and applauding him as the most respected, trusted and militant 
Negro leader. Chaired by Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., president of the New York 
City Central Labor Council, the meeting was sponsored by three hundred 
national leaders, representing labor, church, civic, fraternal and civil-rights 
organizations. Among these were W. Averill Harriman, former governor of New 
York; Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; Senator Jacob Javits; Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr.; Norman Thomas; and Presidential aspirant Hubert Humphrey. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., Roy Wilkins, Dr. Gardner Taylor and other Negro 
speakers who praised Randolph for his past contributions and indicated their 
hopes for his future leadership were not disappointed. Randolph’s call for 
immediate mass action made his short, forceful speech a significant turning point 
in civil-rights strategy, a radical and welcome departure from the approach 
usually taken by the major civil-rights organizations. 

If realized, Randolph's plan to “march again and again” will mobilize 
Negroes and their white allies for direct and potent action against Jim Crowism. 
These marches will be directed not only at both major nominating conventions 
but also at state Governors, especially in the South. The long struggle for the 
right to vote, for more than token integration, for anti-lynch laws, and more, 
can achieve signal victories in this election year if the masses of Southern Ne- 
groes exert their full pressure, particularly within their states. The individual 
states and Congress will then be forced to deal more honestly with civil rights. 

The editors of LiperaTION know from personal experience A. Philip Ran- 
dolph’s past achievements in using nonviolent direct action, including his almost 
single-hended organization of the wartime March on Washington, which result- 
ed in the Fair Employment Practices Act (F.E.P.C.). We welcome his analysis 
and take pleasure in presenting it. 


THIS IS A PERIOD of grave crisis. It is 
also a period of opportunity and danger. There is oppor- 
tunity to win the fight for civil rights. There is danger 
we may lose it. Whether we win or lose will depend upon 
the unity of Negroes with other forces committed to civil 
rights, such as labor, the church, youth groups and 
liberals. 

Some of the leaders of the major political parties 
are already revealed as evasive and devoid of sincerity 
op. civil rights issues. At this time, when each party 
needs and wants the Negro vote, their intention is clear 
—to satisfy none of the burning demands of the Negro 
people. Their design is to give nothing of meaning but 
to solicit support, hoping that our confusion or irreso- 
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lution will find us casting our votes for them in exchange 
for a trivial gain or empty promises. 

Apparently, they hope that the promise to extend 
the Civil Rights Commission for two additional years 
is sufficient to win us despite their refusal to implement 
the recommendations of the very Civil Rights Commis- 
sion whose life is to be extended. 

They have demonstrated that when a conservative 
body of bipartisan members produces a practical pro- 
posal such as federal registrars in the South to guaran- 
tee registration and voting they will ignore and even 
seek to discredit the proposal; and yet they expect us 
to regard the maintenance of the Commission as a con- 
cession. To illustrate the absurdity another way—when 
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we are hungry, they keep the bread and offer us the 
wrapper. 

As another example of political indifference and 
unconcern we have the hideous experience of a brutal 
murder in Mississippi, with the killers identified, their 
premeditation and conspiracy known in full detail, but 
neither State nor Federal governments able even to pun- 
ish them for disorderly conduct. An utter and complete 
breakdown of law disgraces the nation, terrorizes its 
citizens and neither party has yet proposed that a Fed- 
eral anti-lynch law be enacted. 

The list could be extended. The heart of civil rights 
legislation, Section 3, still remains in a Congressional 
pigeon hole. An F.E.P.C. law to extend economic oppor- 
tunity and security for Negroes is still another forgotten 
bill. 

Why have reactionary forces been able to frustrate, 
delay and obstruct not only these urgently needed laws 
but the enforcement of the Supreme Court decisions 
of 1954 as well? 

The answer is simple. 

This tragic condition proceeds from the fact that 
the leaders of nations do not act from motives of pure 
justice. Instead, they seek to maintain a peaceful balance 
amongst the contending forces that comprise the nation. 
No group knows this better than Southern reactionaries 
and their Northern allies. They have always employed 
the technique of creating confusion and diversions, with 
the object of damaging the peaceful pursuits of govern- 
ment and the social order. Their object is to compel 





the liberal forces to submit if they want a peaceful and 
quiet community. Tragically, liberal forces have sub- 
mitted in their quest for an end to disruption. 

The pattern of reaction since Reconstruction days 
has been based on these factors: 

1. The government and the liberals speak of justice 
and progress but more profoundly desire internal peace. 

2. The government and liberals finally yield to the 


demands of those most capable of creating maximum 
pressures and social discord. 

3. Negroes are not capable of creating counter pres- 
sures that can be more forceful and embarrassing to 
government than ‘hose reaction can create. 


To state the condition suggests its solution. Our task 
is to find the nonviolent ways to bring direct and power- 
ful pressure to bear upon government, offsetting and 
countering the pressures of reaction. 

We cannot permit the nation to seek a false social 
serenity by sacrificing the human rights and needs of 
millions of its citizens. We must make it clear that we 
will not permit such a false peace to exist but will cre- 
ate and conduct a wide variety of actions constantly, 


‘so that social calm will not prevail until our demands 


have been met. 

We must make it clear that if reaction can win by 
creating discord in the community, peace cannot be 
found by abandoning our rights to reaction because we 
shall not be quiet, polite, or content until justice is firm- 
ly in our hands. 

We must make it clear that democracy cannot 
be mutilated while we sit by passively, silently, and 
submissively. 

To this end, I intend to call for marches on the pol- 
itical conventions of both major parties, Democratic and 
Republican. The Negro people must stand up before 
these conventions and say to the nation and the world, 
“We want to be free now.” 

The concrete demands and just grievances of the 
Negro people presented as they march before these 
conventions is a weapon that will circle the globe as a 
moral missile. 

Such a project, the first of its kind in American 
political history, will mobilize the power and resistance 
within the people and will demonstrate that the Negro 
is aware that he holds the balance of power in many 
key states. It will give the parties and candidates clear 
warning that we intend to use our ballots to support only 
those forces that will take a firm and unequivocal stand 
for justice now. 

Our marching will furnish clear warning that if 
rash promises are not kept we will march again and 
again to state capitals and to the nation’s capital. 

We are challenged to demonstrate that when we 
are contemptuously brushed aside we will retaliate. We 
are challenged to prove that when political leaders and 
parties yield to reactionary pressures we, too, have the 
will, the determination, and the capacity to inflict pen- 
alties politically. We are challenged to prove that Negro 
interests cannot be dismissed or ignored with impunity. 

We can meet these challenges by marching at the 
conventions to declare to the nation and the world that 
we shall never, never relax our pressure until full free- 
dom is won. 


Liberation 
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IN AFRICA (III) 


SIDNEY LENS 


NOTHING, | think, can stop the African in 
the first stage of the “double” revolution, the struggle 
for independence. The focus of future attention, it seems 
clear, will be on the second stage, the social revolution. 
Here, the outlines of the problem are already visible, 
particularly in Egypt and Ghana. 

The term “nationalism” has a meaning which we in 
America, who long ago made our national revolution, 
fail to grasp. Emergent Africa faces the task of uniting 
disparate tribes and ethnic groups into viable nations. 
It has to revolutionize value patterns that are deeply 
embedded in the ancient social systems. 

The hundreds of separate tribes have long histories 
of conflict. The press prominently reported recently the 
fight between the Bahuti and the tall, handsome Watusi 
in Ruanda-Urundi. This stemmed from an age-old an- 
tagonism, because in times long past the Watusi had 
enslaved their less fortunate brethren. The Masai in 
Kenya, the Bakongo in the Belgian Congo, the Zulua in 
South Africa, the Ashanti in Ghana, all have histories of 
tribal conquest and all cherish their past days in the sun. 
Conversely, tribes who have quarreled with them over 
land, water rights, women, and innumerable other issues 
are waiting in the wings to settle old scores. The white 
invader pacified the warriors and made dormant such 
antagonisms. But as the day of liberation approaches, 
the chiefs and elders look to a new day of glory. It is no 
accident that Sekou Touré has emasculated chieftain 
prerogatives and that Nkrumah has asked for and been 
given the right to de-stool those chiefs who stand in 
the way. 

Where feudalism has existed, as in Egypt, the prob- 
lem is to weaken the hold of the old feudal lord and his 
subalterns. The peasant, mired in custom and consumed 
with fear, is accustomed to voting for the privileged 
landowners. It has taken Nasser six years to begin break- 
ing the peasant of this habit. In 1959, he conducted an 
election for village councils which seemed farcical by 
Western standards. Ninety thousand men ran for thirty 
thousand local offices. No opposition parties were per- 
mitted, the press remained under mild censorship, and 
politica] programs were discussed only in elementary 
fashion. The men elected would serve as local govern- 
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THE REVOLUTION 


ments; from these, in pyramid fashion, would be elected 
members of higher bodies. But Nasser himself would 
choose a 300-man transition parliament. This is hardly 
democracy as we know it, and perhaps it is not democ- 
racy by any standards, but it was‘a step forward for the 
Egyptian peasant, because for the first time he voted 
against his feudal “betters.” Hundreds of the “big men” 
in the villages were defeated as the peasant gained his 
first feeling of self-confidence and began to make his 
own choices. 

In addition to ancient hostilities, there are current 
economic inequities. The Ashanti in Ghana, for instance, 
accouat for only one-fifth of the population but produce 
three-fifths of the national wealth, in cocoa and other 
products. They therefore want autonomy for their area. 
They opposed the unification of the three sections of 
the Gold Coast so fervidly that Nkrumah had to agree 
to separate councils, with certain autonomous rights for 
each one. Once he achieved power, however, he decided 
to liquidate those councils and centralize power. To do 
otherwise, he felt, would make economic progress next 
to impossible. But this leaves the Ashanti still chafing at 
the bit. 

In the Belgian Congo, where independence is as- 
sured some time in the next four years, the Bakongo 
tribe is insisting on autonomous rights. This group con- 
trols the finger of land leading to the sea; if it had full 
autonomy, it could choke off other federal units of the 
Congo at its will. 

Everywhere in Africa the forces of decentralism and 
centralism are locked in political combat as the hour 
strikes for social change. Under the tribal system and 
that of the big family (where cousins are related to 
each other as brothers and sisters are under our system) 
the essential values are brotherhood and cooperation, 
rather than competition and individualism. A member 
of a tribe is always assured a piece of land to plough or a 
piece of bread from his fellow tribesman. No matter how 
long he is away from his reserve, the chief will make 
available to him some acreage to work. Whatever his 
adversity, he can turn to his kin for help. If he is un- 
employed in the cities, he can live with a relative or 
fellow tribesman, eat his food, share his sustenance— 
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as a matter of accepted right. These are admirable char- 
acteristics—so absent in our society—that make Africa 
attractive. They are suited to the subsistence type of 
living that has prevailed for so many centuries. Some 
people, like Guy Clutton-Brock, the British Gandhian 
who has been a stalwart of Dr. Banda’s movement and 
was imprisoned with him last year, believe that a new 
society can be built which would retain the values of 
brotherhood and cooperation. Socialists feel that Africa 
can skip from the primitive system to a more mature 
type of agriculture, while maintaining the old value pat- 
tern intact. Perhaps. But under any circumstances the 
peasant must be taught to grow food for the market, 
rather than just enough to cover his own needs. Other- 
wise the economy will stagnate. He must be taught to 
grow larger and larger surpluses, something alien to his 
way of life for many centuries. All of this requires some 
competitive instinct, some desire for personal better- 
ment, that is at odds with the old values. 


The Need for Individualism 

There are other traditions standing in the way of 
progress. Not only the ju-ju man and the witch doctor, 
but also the slothful ways of the chiefs, the restrictions 
of the elders, the slow-moving way of life that is so char- 
acteristic of underdeveloped countries. 

Some degree of individualism is necessary if the 
emergent countries are to be stimulated to develop 
healthy economies. Consider the land-tenure system: 
Many peasants own patches of land scattered all over the 
place. In the Kikuyu reserve, I was told of a peasant who 
had thirty-seven such small pieces. As each son inherits 
from his family or as land is allotted by the chiefs, the 
plots get jumbled up. Many peasants are landless squat- 
ters who are merely “loaned” a plot by a father-in-law 
or someone else; so long as they work the land and ob- 
serve tribal custom they are not disturbed. But obvious- 
ly the incentive for good farming is not present when 
ownership is so tenuous and strips are so removed from 
one another. The drive to produce can be stimulated 
only if the producer has a strong and individual feeling 
of ownership or if he has advanced to the stage where he 
believes in cooperative development (as in Denmark, for 
instance) for a cash market. Neither of these conditions 
prevail in underdeveloped Africa. 

Even the family system must be revised, as African 
society turns on a new orbit. There is, for instance, no 
such thing as individual love in this value pattern. Hus- 
bands are chosen for wives by the families. Usually there 
is a lobolo involved; the husband-to-be pays a dowry to 
the bride’s family. In olden times this was im cattle; now 
more and more it is in cash. The woman has a sense of 
responsibility and duty, and if there is any emotion in- 
volved it is in love for family rather than the individual 
love for the husband that we are acquainted with. 

But such forms of love and marriage cannot survive 


a new age. The worker in the city lives in his own hut, 
rather than in the kraal, where the whole big family 
subsists in the reserves. He lives his own life much more 
than in his tribal area. This tends to alter his sights from 
cooperation to individualism. He begins to break with 
the established pattern, insists on picking his own wife. 
If he is educated, the urge is even greater—not only for 
him, but for the woman as well—to exercise free choice. 
A Sudanese paper complained when I was in Khartoum 
that a “disgraceful” new practice was developing: boys 
and girls were kissing in the streets. Minor though this 
may seem, it is typical of the tremendous change in- 
volved in the African social revolution. This revolution 
uproots everything, economics, politics, family life, love, 
build from top to bottom. 

Emergent Africa therefore faces a grave decision. 
How rapidly can it transform? If it goes too fast, it must 
“squeeze” new capital out of the hides of not only the 
old rich classes—the foreigners, feudal lords and a few 
entrepreneurs—but of the peasants as well. On the other 
hand, if it goes too slow, it will hardly improve living 
standards at all and it will lose the respect of its people 
and perhaps create new secial turbulence. 

In the Sudan, the old regime was turned out by a 
military coup led by General Abboud. The bottom had 
fallen out of the price of cotton, and the economy was 
at a standstill. Abboud made barter arrangements and 
got rid of the surplus, but lacks the ability and imag- 





ination to develop the country. He has taken few steps 
to curb the feudal lords, divide lands, or introduce eco- 
nomic reform. The young men who were educated in the 
West and have come home to help transform the country 
sit at the Grand Hotel or in their homes, uneasy, un- 
happy and helpless. These young men are the heart of 
the revolution and when they are disaffected something 
happens. Last year there were two separate revolutions 
brewing against Abboud. Just as a Naguib was replaced 
by a Nasser because the pace of revolution was too slow, 
so Generals Shennan and Abdullah attempted to replace 
Abboud. Their efforts failed, but unless there are dra- 
matic changes more such coups impend. 


Morocco 

In Morocco, another set of circumstances has result- 
ed in stagnation. Though the nation was granted inde- 
pendence almost four years ago, there are still twenty 
thousand French troops on its soil—against the wishes 
of the Moroccan government. The purpose of this mil- 
itary show is to protect the economic interests of the 
two hundred and fifty thousand Frenchmen who still 
remain on Moroccan soil. Before independence, these 
and the one hundred thousand who have since left con- 
trolled eighty per cent of the city economy, plus two and 
two-tenths million acres of land, and a half billion dol- 
lars in rural investment. The French troops are meant as 
a warning to the sovereign Moroccan government not to 
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“squeeze” the French capitalists too hard for the 
internal capital needed to develop the economy. 

Before independence, France subsidized Morocco 
to the tune of twenty billion francs. By far the biggest 
portion of this sum reached the colons, but the subsidy 
did give the country some economic substance. Now that 
this subsidy has, for the most part, been withdrawn, 
Morocco needs alternate sources of capital. She is ob- 
viously not faring well—there have been four govern- 
ments in office since April 1956, and the present one, 
under Abdallah Ibrahim, lives a tenuous ¢xistence. In 
the first two years of independence there were practi- 
cally no changes. Lately, one hundred thousand acres 
of land have been distributed to peasants and other ru- 
dimentary plans made to improve the economy. But this 
is only a small beginning. 

To complicate matters further, the Moroccan revo- 
lution, like that of all emergent nations, has its right 
wing and its left wing. The right is led by the Crown 
Prince, who sees Communists under every bed and wants 
to preserve the prerogatives of the monarchy. The secur- 
ity forces and the police are controlled by the King and 
the Crown Prince. On the left are the popular forces led 
by Ibrahim and a capable thinker named Mehdi Ben 
Barka. Included in them are the trade unions and most 
of the population. But at the moment the political 
tussle is at a stalemate, with neither side capable of elim- 
inating the other. 


Ethiopia 

The achievement of independence is merely the 
prologue to a long play. Sometimes the rest of the drama 
is barren. Consider, for instance, Ethiopia: Except for 
the six and a half years under Mussolini, it has been 
independent for a long time. But the land of the Lion 
of Judah is mired in its backward past. It still has savage 
tribes, like the Issa and Donekals; its living standards 
are pathetically low; its literacy rate a mere three per 
cent. In all the land there are only seven Ethiopian doc- 
tors—plus one hundred and ten foreign practitioners. 
Ninety-three per cent of the population exists on subsis- 
tence agriculture. For a number of years there has been 
in the north a large-scale famine, which is not even pub- 
licized in Addis Ababa, and in 1958, two to three hun- 
dred thousand died of malaria. 

The King, Haile Selassie, is an absolute monarch 
with a bent toward paternalism. After testing the winds 
of post-war revolution in the rest of the continent, he 
decided to remodel his kingdom. In 1955, he proclaimed 
a new constitution, which for the first time permitted 
election to the Chamber of Deputies; until then he had 
appointed both houses of parliament. But the monarch 
still has veto power on everything the legislators do, 
and he does nothing to break the power of the feudal 
church (which owns forty per cent of the arable land) 
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or the feudal lords. The young people whom Haile 
Selassie sends overseas to study come back anxious to re- 
model their country, but they always run up against the 
bottleneck of the monarchy; nothing can be done with- 
out its approval. Opposition parties are not permitted, 
and the press is thoroughly controlled by the Ministry 
of Information. Some eight or nine years ago, there was 
a revolutionary plot to overthrow the king, but it failed 
and its leaders are still in jail. The country is a long way 
from being unified as a nation, despite its independence. 
and despite the world-wide reputation of Haile Selassie. 
If he should die, the centrifugal tendencies now existing 
would burst all bounds. Conflict would erupt among 
the many tribal groups that oppose the ruling Amharas 
and between the peasantry and feudal lords as well. 


Egypt 

The two countries of Africa where the social rev- 
olution has advanced the most are Egypt and Ghana. 
I had been to Egypt six years before, when Naguib was 
still in power, and I was impressed with the changes. 
Few things proceed according to schedule; the plans 
always seem to be behind time. In seven years, the coun- 
try has not yet been transformed into a modern democ- 
racy; it is still essentially a one-man show. Yet the steps 
in the direction of both a viable economy and a free 
democracy are impressive—considering the backward- 
ness that was inherited from Farouk. 

Nasser has destroyed the feudal class. This is 
always the first prerequisite of social change. The two 
thousand oid lords are far from poor (they were com- 
pensated for their land with bonds), but they no longer 
are a political power, either in the villages or in the 
central government. Of the six million arable acres of 
land—almost all of it a small strip on either side of the 
Nile River—some four hundred and fifty thousand have 
been distributed to the peasants. This isn’t much, per- 
haps, but it makes a serious dent in the old system. The 
remaining fellahin have been assured land tenure, their 
rents have been reduced by one-third to one-half, and 
they now have access to credit at reasonable rates from 
their cooperatives. The number of these is inadequate 
but it continues to grow. Two hundred and thirty-five 
“combined centers” now provide the villages with med- 
ical, educational, social and agricultural services. Nasser 
plans to set up 864 of these, but as is the case with most 
other things, the plan is behind schedule. 


The supply of electricity was to have been doubled 
in 1959 (I don’t know whether the target was reached 
or not, but American sources believed it would be), and 
when the new Aswan dam is built it will be increased 
five times more. The Suez crisis had the salutary effect 
of forcing the country to industrialize more rapidly than 
it had first intended to. A steel mill is functioning at 
Helwan and a large fertilizer plant is being erected at 














the side of the old dam. Tire, electric-cable, textile, 
paper, food processing, tobacco, glass, soap, cement 
and other industrial establishments are arising. Six hun- 
dred thousand additional youngsters have been enrolled 
in schools, and the university has doubled its number 
of students. Scores of new apartment buildings have 
risen in old Cairo (though there are still thousands of 
ramshackle huts), and there has been a sizeable reduc- 
tion of such diseases as trachoma and bilharzia. 

The Egyptian people, of course, are a long way 
from plenitude. Nasser estimates per-capita income at 
only ten dollars a month. Despite land reform, the peas- 
ant is worse off than he was in 1900; to achieve the same 
standard as sixty years ago, the amount of land under 
plough would have to be sixteen million irrigated acres, 
rather than six million. Some of this gap will be made 
up by the new dam, some by tapping underwater sources 
in the desert, some by improving existing land. It should 
be remembered that population far outpaced land avail- 
ability under British rule. 

One must not view a revolution such as the Egypt- 
tian outside the context of its history or by comparison 
with revolutions in other lands. The people of Israel, 
for instance, are much better off and have made sen- 
sational progress in developing their land. But Israel 
has received more than one billion dollars in gifts and 
loans from overseas; it started with a more educated and 
advanced population; and it is only one-twelfth as pop- 
ulous as Egypt. Israeli democracy (at least for the Jew) 
is based on these more favorable factors. But when you 
compare Egypt today with Egypt only eight years ago it 
has made considerable advance. There is still baksheesh 
and other corruption, but it is far less than it was a 
decade ago. Nasser himself is incorruptible; he has 
removed some of his closest associates for financial 
derelictions. There is, as already noted, no true democ- 
racy in this country, but neither is there universal fear. 
No one has been executed by the régime. The number of 
political prisoners is estimated at three hundred Com- 
munists and perhaps two thousand five hundred others, 
at one time or another—hundreds of whom have been 
released. 

The problem of the Egyptian revolution, like that 
of most revolutions in underdeveloped countries, is that 
it has so narrow a base. There are so few educated peo- 
ple that the intelligentsia is the keystone of the move- 
ment. Naaser strives to keep this base solid underneath 
him. Until he can achieve a greater participation in the 
political process he undoubtedly will proceed warily. 
But he does not claim—as leaders of many Communist 
countries do—that what he has is the epitome of democ- 
racy. He concedes that the nation is in transition. 

The big dispute at the moment is over how fast to 
move. One wing of Nasser’s movement proposes to pro- 
ceed rapidly, double national income in ten years; an- 
other insists on a slower pace—twenty-five years. The 
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left wants to “squeeze” the capitalists; the right wants 
to incorporate them into the revolution and give them 
free rein. Nasser himself seems to be drifting to the left, 
for he speaks of doubling income in ten years. 


Ghana 

In Ghana, the test of progress is not yet as definable 
as in Egypt—primarily because the country achieved 
independence only three years ago. Yet Nkrumah has 
been running the country, despite some British restric- 
tions, for eight years. The first five-year plan (later ex- 
tended to seven years) saw the tripling of primary edu- 
cation, from a hundred and fifty thousand students to 
four hundred and fifty thousand, the building of many 
vital new roads, establishment of a beautiful university, 
extension of railroads, and the partial erection of a big 
new port at Tema. To gauge the spirit of the new Ghana 
one has only to visit an elementary school in Accra, as 
my wife did. The principal told her that when regis- 
tration day comes at the beginning of the school year, 
she literally has to fight to get away from angry parents 
for whose children she has no room. Every desk is 
taken, every aisle filled with youngsters. When she tells 
a parent that there is no more room, the child sneaks 
in and finds herself a place; when the principal finally 
ejects the child, another one sneaks in. 

Nkrumah’s second five-year plan, begun in 1959, 
calls for a large dam on the Volta River and the develop- 
ment of bauxite resources. An American company is 


negotiating to form a joint corporation with the Ghana- 


ian government to produce aluminum. When these 
steps are completed, the nation will be on the road to 
economic diversification. As things are, it depends 
almost entirely on cocoa as its cash export crop. Ghana’s 
Negroes enjoy the highest standard of living for their 
race on the continent; their per-capita annual income is 
estimated at between one hundred and forty and two 
hundred dollars a year, or considerably higher than 
prevails elsewhere. But if the bottom should fall out of 
the cocoa price, this average will fall precipitously. 

A two-party system prevails, and there is freedom of 
the press and some freedom of association, though every 
now and then the government bans a meeting. Consider- 
ing the separatist tendencies, particularly of the Ashanti 
and the Ga tribes, this is a laudatory accomplishment. 
Yet there are blemishes on this record. There is an un- 
healthy adulation of Nkrumah. All coins have his image 
on them; a Nkrumah statue stands in front of the parlia- 
ment building; there is a Nkrumah Circle and a 
Nkrumah Road, a Nkrumah Trust Fund and at least two 
schools named after the Prime Minister. The detention 
law and the deportation law are breaches in the demo- 
cratic facade. Nkrumah has put only forty-four oppo- 
nents under lock and key under the detention law, but 
they serve as a warning to others. So does the deporta- 
tion law, which permits the régime to send a political 
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enemy to remote areas where he cannot function. By any 
measure, none of these breaches compares with the 
large-scale detention in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, or the banishments and bannings in South 
Africa, or the arrests in Kenya. But they are indicative 
of the problem confronting a leader like Nkrumah. How 
strong should the state be? How pure a democracy can 
it afford with so many difficulties confronting it, and 
so many separatist tendencies ready to go over to 
revolution? 

More disturbing—to me at least—than the breach- 
es of civil liberties were the stories of corruption and 
nepotism. Some of the ministers are growing affluent as 
a result of their positions in government. A year or so 
ago, there were charges that an international adventurer 
who had come to Ghana to secure mining concessions 
had paid out $280,000 in bribes. (He didn’t get the con- 
cession, but he claims he was double-crossed.) A par- 
liamentary secretary of one of the ministers called a 
press conference and said that he had received $5,600 of 
these payments, and that the money went all the way 
up to the top. But as yet the ex-parliamentary secretary 
is still free and there have been no inquiries into the 
charges. 

Opportunism is a phenomenon one notes elsewhere 
as well. In Nigeria, where independence will come only 
this year, the ministers of the central government have 
built $84,000 homes (and those who have more than one 
wife, additional buildings as well). 

These two aberrations—restrictions on democracy 
and corruption—become strong arguments for white 
supremacists elsewhere (for instance, in South Africa) 
who insist that “the black man can’t rule himself.” 
For those of us who support the revolutions now going 
on in underdeveloped countries, they are reminders of 
the pitfalls that come with victory and of the struggles 
that impend within the revolution after power is se- 
cured. 


Emergent Africa 

On balance, however, one must note the positive 
achievements. If democracy has been clipped at the top, 
it has been enormously extended at the bottom. The 
villages are now ruled by councils democratically elected 
by the peasants for the first time. The absolutist powers 
of the chiefs and the British who stood behind them are 
now ended. The peasant is beginning to have a say in 
his own affairs. When you consider that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population is in this class, you get 
a true perspective of the progress of emergent Africa. 
In the things that matter for the great bulk of people— 
land, education, credit, development, roads—Ghana has 
taken significant strides forward. Whether opportunism 
and monolithicism will grow are issues that must still 
be fought out within the revolutionary forces. If the 
economy can be made to flourish, the chances are that 
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the digressions will be checked. If- not, they will 
probably extend. 

No revolution progresses without further conflicts. 
Our American Revolution.had its left wing around 
Paine, Adams, et al, and its right wing around Alexander 
Hamilton: and it had five “critical years” from 1783 to 
1788, when farmers and backwoodsmen led by men like 
Daniel Shays rebelled against the new government. Some 
people died for our revolution, others got rich through 
it. The same sort of thing occurred in the French, Brit- 
ish, Russian, Chinese, Indian and other social upheav- 
als—in varying degrees. Paying off on the promises of 
revolution is no simple matter when the economy is so 
tenuous and living standards and levels of education 
so low. 


Pan-Africa 

In the minds of revolutionary leaders, especially 
Nkrumah, Nasser, and Ben Barka, the final goal of the 
present struggle is a Pan-Africa. The nations of this 
continent are small, with sparse populations, often little 
resources and almost no internal capital formation. 
Some type of federation is necessary, the leaders feel, 
if these difficulties are to be overcome. Pan-Africa is 
almost a religion with Nkrumah; his long-time friend, 
the late George Padmore, was assigned by him to work 
on binding the wounds of old Africa and forming it into 
a single viable unit. For the foreseeable future, however, 
Pan-Africa will remain a dream. It not only must wait 
for all the fifty-odd countries to win their freedom, but 
it then must hurdle the obstacle of tribal, separatist and 
other tendencies. Beyond that there is the question: 
Who will be the head man? 

In the light of this, the Pan-Africanist eyes are set 
on lesser goals. Ben Barka works for the Maghreb unity 
of Tunisia, Morocco and Algeria. Nasser has his eyes 
riveted on Middle Eastern Federation, including Iraq, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the United Arab Repub- 
lic, and perhaps Sudan and Libya. Nkrumah would be 
happy as a first measure to unite with Nigeria when it 
wins its independence this year and later with other 
English-speaking former colonies. And Sekou Touré 
in Guinea is trying to reassemble the twelve units of 
the former French Equatorial and West Africa. 

How far any of these unifications will go remains 
to be seen. My guess is that the personality problem will 
in the end prove to be the most crushing obstacle. Status 
comes high in new countries; it will not be given up 
easily—unless the. ideology of the revolution is more 
rounded and more encompassing than the present one 
in Africa. 

Americans must orient towards this new set of 
struggles, as well as the ones for independence. It is 
within the power of the United States to make the tra- 
vail of Africa relatively painless. It is also within its 
power to make it most difficult. 
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In the present instance inactivity is an act for the 
status quo—against the African revolution. This inac- 
tivity is what characterizes the policy of our State De- 
partment. It rides with the tide, straddles fences, and in 
the end, of course, is counted with the oppressors. 

In South Africa, recent American ambassadors have 
not entertained a single native Negro leader. The Rus- 
sians, on the other hand, have had their embassy shut 
down because they did. 

Through the threat of an official boycott, the United 
States could force a change in the apartheid policy of 
the South African government. Through pressures on 
Britain, it could similarly affect the outcome. But the 
United States sits on its inactivity, its embassy staff 
unsympathetic to apartheid—but apologetic for it. “You 
have to try and understand these people” is a theme you 
hear often from Americans on the spot. You hear it also 
from the press department of the South African govern- 
ment. But why? Why must we try to understand a Nazi 
mind—except for academic or therapeutic reasons? 

The United States is helping Ghana, Guinea and 
other countries; it has poured millions into the Moroc- 
can economy to maintain its military bases there. When 
de Gaulle came forth last year with his proposal for 
Algeria, President Eisenhower and the State Department 
gave unequivocal approval even before hearing what the 
nationalists had to say. As was to be expected, the na- 
tionalists had serious reservations. But the United States 
is more interested in the NATO alliance than in the 
African revolution. Directly and indirectly, the military 
help being given to France is used to fight the Algerian 
people. Yet our government takes no decisive action to 
stop this. And our people, submerged in apathy and 
hardly conversant with the terrible tragedy which has 
already claimed four hundred thousand Arab lives, 
stand by idly. 

In the Belgian Congo, our sympathies are unques- 
tionably with the Belgians. The revolutionary explosion 
passes over America’s head, for our main concern is with 
our NATO ally. Our diplomats hardly know the new 
revolutionaries, let alone sympathize with them. 

We face a simple choice on the “dark continent” 
now being lit by the fires of revolution: either for the 
revolution or for the settlers and colonial powers. There 
is no middle way, no equivocation possible. If we favor 
the revolution, we will help it develop, we will give it 
the economic aid needed to make a democratic transi- 
tion, we will lend it our know-how and our moral 
support. 

In that way we will eventually make a solid ally 
of an expanding Africa. But as things stand now, we will 
probably lose the cold war to Russia here just as we 
have in Asia. The Russians have been moving slowly in 
Africa. They have not intervened very actively in the 
first phase of revolution. They will no doubt play a 
bigger role in the second phase—with economic aid and 
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technical assistance. Recently they loaned one hundred 
million dollars to Ethiopia and another thirty-five mil- 
lion to Guinea. Their loan for the building of the new 
Aswan dam in Egypt contrasts with the renege by the 
late Secretary Dulles on the same project. The Russians 
do not have the handicap we do in Africa—they are not 
associated with any colonialist powers and they have no 
record of imperialism on this continent. 

America’s challenge in Africa is therefore a formid- 
able one. Whether or not she rises to the occasion will 
depend in great measure on whether the American 
people are educated to the issues and can put the re 
quired pressure on a conservative government to make 
a large-scale about-face. It will depend too on whether 
the American liberal and radical movements can force 
a de-emphasis of militarism. So long as NATO is the 
pivot of United States policy it is difficult, if not impos- 
ible, for the State Department to support the African 
revolution which is being fought against the NATO 
powers. 

(This is the last of three articles by Sidney Lens 
on the revolution in Africa.) 





ANY LITTLE BOY WANTING TO BE PRESIDENT 


Any little boy wanting to be president ? 
Pogo stick dynamos, city parks of 
crockodile tracks (despite him 

no spik inglis velly well) 

street stones to slingshot 

to arrows to pistols to 

one germ warfare in 

every gum wrapper 

tanks, missiles, 

atom bomb and 

more— 

Any little boy wanting to be president! 
Him doesn’t know and playing anyway, 
ah, but him knowing it better than 
we, us, our—sons and daughters 
smoking the same pipes of sub- 
mission and no mind 

the freud and god and 

endless academies, 

some little boys 

coming up still 

wanting to be 

president in 

spite of it 

all! 
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VESSEL 
OF 
NEW FAITH 


ALLAN BRICK 


IT WAS the “Religion” page of Newsweek 
where I first saw news of the Golden Rule: a dignified 
picture of Albert Bigelow and crew standing in no 
doubt balmy California in front of an absurd little boat. 
These men were bound, said that suddenly peerless 
journal, for the United States nuclear-test area in the 
Marshalls. 

This was “Religion”? These were straight words 
(there must be a ketch somewhere) from an American 
“newsmagazine”? I began to feel religious. I began to 
feel patriotic. Ransacking my cast-off mail, I found again 
the faint and blurry form suggesting that people spend a 
week walking from New Haven to New York to impress 
the United Nations. Lo, it began to look religious—and 
even patriotic, in a supra-national sort of way. Remit- 
ting the tear-off slip, I got up the spirit to tell my wife 
she could have the week before Easter alone with the 
kids—for the good of the cause, you know. 

On the Walk that absurd little boat became our 
icon: a fresh and at once traditional symbol for how one 
very small man, in a very small group, can prove that 
one person counts. With growing conviction we thrust 
leaflets into thousands of hands of people who had seen 
not quite everything. Inside the leaflets was Bigelow’s 
beginning story: “Why I am sailing ... ”; and outside, 
on a black background, was the white ketch Golden 
Rule. 

Most of those walking had joined up with the 
vaguely irrational, half-guilty feeling that, well, they 
had to do something, and H-bombs being what they 
are, and life being as dull as it is, the something might 
as well be this. A futile and ridiculous gesture was at 
least a gesture, freeing them from ineffable squaredom. 
But on that Walk one would talk with a person—just 
one other person—for a solid stretch of maybe two 
hours. And many a two hours was centered on Bigelow, 
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who was not just sailing but said he knew why. Walking 
and talking, measuring our infinitesimal gesture against 
his, we learned how the process of acting discovers the 
process of knowing why, even as our irrational con- 
sciousness of guilt had at first discovered the need to 
start acting. The learning came hard. Great was the 
temptation to step away from the action and, like norm- 
al intellectuals, see ourselves (scanning the daily press 
for pictures of sign-carrying who?) as victims of deep 
currents in the whirlpool of ego. Would not humility 
consist in admitting what depraved and deluded crea- 
tures we were? Indeed, it was this easy deference that 
had kept us all our lives from ever being certain about 
anything. But now, sharp and white in the mind’s eye, 
there was the Golden Rule, with a man of clear princi- 
ple, a man of good health and apparent sanity. at the 
helm. He and his crew were our vicars, going incredibly 
straight to the mark, amazing us and scattered idealists 
everywhere with a glimpse of the long-suspected truth 
that even today it is possible to know principle and to 
find identity by acting upon it. 

Is it possible to know principle? This question, so 
long the cancerous destroyer of modern man’s belief in 
his own existence, is cut away by Albert Bigelow’s The 
Voyage of the Golden Rule*, written in response to a 
plea sent him while he was in prison: “I hope when the 
experience is over you will write about it—not so much 
the physical voyage but the process and progress of the 
spiritual voyage—a voyage each of us must take alone.” 
For the book animates what the action itself had resur- 
rected: the naive “genius” of Emerson, whose words 
once again may be taken seriously—“To believe your 
own thought, to believe that what is true for you in your 
private heart is true for all men—that is genius.” Before 
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the Voyage who would have dared splash back through 
the Emerson-Thoreau pond of self-reliance to come up 
with such a rusty old saw? But now, with the pond 
become the Pacific, its center the Honolulu jail, the long 
lost implement shines before us, burnished by recent 
use. 

Has the full significance of this discovery been 
grasped, even by most of those who write for LipEr- 
ATION? Within the last year this journal has published 
brilliant comments by Jack Jones, who sees the absurd- 
ity of modern man arrogating a faith in rationalism, 
sees how the very ground of “knowing” crumbles insofar 
as man relies on that process today. Jones calls for a 
renewal of man’s ability to establish, in subordination 
to the ultimate concern (which Jones calls “biopsychic 
freedom”), a system of functional absolutes, principles 
which, while not themselves true in any ultimate sense 
of “truth,” would allow man a fulcrum for action, for 
confident assertion of self. Jones goes on to sketch the 
need for a “new ideology,” doing no more than open the 
question of what form it might take. But with his term, 
“ideology,” he suggests—I think mistakenly—that the 
answer will be found in a philosophical-political system. 

The needed newness will appear not in any future 
invention of elaborate doctrine, but will appear, already 
is appearing, in the revitalization of man’s inner resour- 
ces. The corresponding thought pattern is not in the 
least new (though it will appear so to modern intellec- 
tuals), nor can it be called an “ideology.” It is prim- 
itive; its principles (“functional absolutes”), insofar as 
they can be articulated, sound hackneyed, sentimental, 
smack of hair-shirt religion, require, therefore, all the 
tortuous risks of being found out, embarrassed, and iso- 
lated that modern man most fears. For it is simply the 
age-old behavior of the minor prophet who never doubts 
the existence of essential law and of his duty under its 
terms, It it the behavior of a man who—though, having 
perceived, having been called, he may flee like Jonah 
from the inevitable obedience—will find himself in 
Nineveh, absurdly, egotistically crying forth its wicked- 
ness. A primitive in this sense is Albert Bigelow, and yet, 
as he knows, one never entirely free from the intellec- 
tualism that makes him modern man: 


We got into trouble, I feel, to the degree that we 
failed to care about our attitude. We were careless 
about prayer. By prayer I do not mean a prescribed 
practice but rather a yearning of the heart to be loyal 
to the best in ourselves. When I am prayerful and 
attentive my attitude takes care of itself. I do not have 
to think about practicing loving-kindness and undler- 
standing, I am kind and I do understand. . . . To the 
degree that I am careless in prayer and aspiration I 
begin to deteriorate. Imperceptibly the full tide of 
goodness begins to ebb away. My private preferences 
and aversions begin to take charge. I mistake the end 


for the means. No longer are my head and heart in 
balance, my mind starts to take over. I begin to mas- 
termind. I wish to dominate. Now I am protecting and 
defending an idea, belief, or theory, Now I become more 
interested in using men than in relating to them. Now 
I am afraid—afraid of losing my idea, my theory, my 
institution, my position, and—oh, yes—my prestige... 
Violence is the result of fear. Now I would force my 
views, impose my ideas on others, coerce others to my 
way before they have understood or accepted the right- 
ness of my way. I am no longer persuading. 


Thus, beneath the doubts about courage, ability, worth- 
iness is the firm certainty that his perceptions are rooted 
in absolute truth. 

The incredible result of such certainty is a sane and 
educated man who is perfectly unembarrassed about 
reporting the terms of his perception—prayer, loyalty, 
loving-kindness, God—, hardly conscious of the world of 
intellectuals, the amateur psychologists who would rat- 
hole him as sentimentalist and neurotic. It is a man who, 
for example, includes in his range of right behavior a 
frankly sensual appreciation of women—‘“She was a 
fully mature woman with a stunning, provocative, and 
voluptuous beauty”—without even a shrug of awareness 
that some readers might gleefully detect a taint in his 
altruism, as if sensual pleasure and true altruism were 
not inseparable conditions for each other. It is a man 
who, as if shipwrecked in another age, seems to emerge 
from some forgotten island into the thick of modern life. 
We watch him in amazement: an apparent martyr, sa- 
voring papaya and smelling the flowery leis lavished 
about his neck. But he is not from another age. An ex- 
hockey-player (he used to spit tobacco juice on unruly 
opponents, so runs the legend) with a Yale degree, who 
has commanded Navy destroyers, held public office, and 
made money in Connecticut, he is flush in the middle 
of this one. We are confronted by a real man who for 
sheer pleasure we would emulate and who, sitting for 
known principles in a filthy jail, finds in discomfort his 
profoundest joy; and we must ask what does it mean to 
be alive. 

We must continue to lament, with C. Wright Mills, 
“The Decline of the Left,”* and the shrivelled impoten- 
cy of the intellectuals: “Often, in totalitarian societies, 
intellectuals are locked up; in formal democracies, often 
they lock themselves up.” But Albert Bigelow, his crew, 
and the thousands who tore through newspapers all that 
glorious Spring to seek out his story have redefined 
living in terms of a compelling symbol. Now the door 
to outside can be opened; and there, stark and white 
against what we thought a limitless blackness, stands 
the vessel of new faith: Golden Rule. 





*See Mills’ article in Contact 3 (Sausalito, California: Angel 
Island Publications, 1959), pp. 5-18. 
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A. J. MUSTE 
Autobiography Part 22 


Encounters with Trotzky and Budenz 


IN THE DECEMBER issue, I recounted 
how the Workers Party U.S.A., section of the Trotzkyist 
Fourth International, went out of existence, in name 
but not in fact, and how its members were taken into 
the Socialist Party. I said there were two features of this 
move, which I had resolutely fought, with which I ex- 
pected to deal in the present installment. 

Both events erupted suddenly on October 2, 1935, 
the day the New York section of the W.P., much the 
largest in the country, had its crucial discussion on 
the “entry into the S.P.” The first centered around Leon 
Trotzky, the second around Louis Francis Budenz. 

The Musteites, it will be recalled, had merged with 
the Trotzkyist organization, the Communist League of 
America, on the understanding that there was no plan to 
execute another maneuver shortly and go into the S.P., 
as the Trotzkyist organization in France had done. 
Accordingly, most of the opposition to the move when it 
was proposed came from those of us who had come from 
the American Workers Party, though some of the latter 
favored the application of the so-called French Turn to 
the United States. (Later I came to suspect that some 
of these may have been “plants” sent into the A.W.P. 
by the Trotzykyists or converted and told to stay in the 
W.P.) However, there was also a considerable number 
who had belonged to the Communist League of America 
who opposed entry into the S.P. With these we were 
naturally in close contact as the hour of decision ap- 
proached. 

Important meetings of this kind always convened 
from one to three hours late. Partly this was from in- 
grained habit; partly, because there was always furious 
caucusing to be done at the last minute, and sometimes 
it took time to line up the comrades. I arrived at the 
meeting place, on a Saturday morning, ahead of most 
of the leading people. One of the Trotzkyists of long 
standing showed me a cable which had arrived that 
morning from Trotzky, who by then was living as an 
exile in Norway, in a small town called Hoenefoss, near 
Oslo. He and his devoted wife lived there in the home 
of a delightful couple named Knudsen, who were lead- 
ing members of the Norwegian Labor Party, which had 
a consistent record of militancy, of regard for interna- 
tionalism and support for Socialists who had been per- 
secuted in other countries and forced to seek asylum. 
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Orders from Trotzky 


The telegram from the Old Man, as Trotzky was 
usually called, simply stated that in his opinion the 
W. P. should now make the entry into the S. P. and that 
he hoped all comrades would see it that way. But to true- 
blue Trotzkyists this meant that the W.P. was ordered 
to enter the S.P. and the comrades were expected to 
see it that way or at the very least to accept it and shut 
their mouths. 

So my friends were placed in a sore dilemma. Hav- 
ing staked their revolutionary insight and virtue on the 
proposition that the S.P. entry was a betrayal of the 
revolution and of the Fourth International, and having 
relied on us to help them save the cause, they could not 
quite reverse their position in the discussion that was 
about to open and say, in effect, that in obedience to 
Trotzky’s order they now recognized that white was now 
black and vice versa. On the other hand, they had to 
carry on their opposition in such a way as not to lay 
themselves open to the charge of insubordination and 
to leave the way open for acceptance, in the case of most 
of them, of the S.P. entry. Meanwhile, they were, of 
course, well aware that Cannon and Shachtman knew 
about the “orders” they had received and would plant 
barbs of sarcasm in their hides—privately, if not pub- 
licly; later, if not then. 

I felt sorry for my allies. I was considerably amused 
by the development. And I did some perspiring inward- 
ly as I absorbed a hard lesson. I do not recall the details 
of how my friends walked on eggs in the ensuing debate. 

It was not long before I became convinced that 
Trotzky controlled his followers about as autocratically 
as Stalin controlled his, though of course Trotzky did 
not have at his command the crude disciplinary instru- 
ments which Stalin had in such abundance. Moreover, 
much as I admired, and still admire, Trotzky in many 
ways, and agree with him at a number of points in his 
controversy with Stalin, I suspect that if he had come to 
power in the Soviet state, his reign, too, would have been 
a bloody one. This is partly because, as I see it, he would 
have been dealing with forces which would push him 
into actions he might prefer not to commit, as is the 
case to some extent with any head of state. But it is also 
clear from Trotzky’s own writing that he was not, even 
in a remote sense, a pacifist, and that he had no scru- 
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ples about violence and even terrorism when his objec- 
tives demanded them. He was a much more complicated 
character than Stalin, and there was an element of 
charm, gentleness, and softness (in the better sense of 
that term) in him that was apparently totally lacking 
in his great antagonist; but, as is often the case, this did 
not exclude a capacity for ruthlessness and for glorying 
in that capacity. His destiny (and in considerable 
measure his virtue) lay in that he did not achieve power. 


The other thunderbolt that hit on that October 
morning in 1935 was the announcement in the Daily 
Worker that Louis Budenz, Arnold Johnson and a cou- 
ple of lesser lights in the W.P. had joined the Commu- 
nist Party. According to Budenz’s own statement, in his 
autobiographical This Is My Story, he had actually 
joined three months earlier (and he may possibly have 
done so even before that). In any case, the announce- 
ment was obviously timed to cause consternation in 
Trotzkyist ranks and to show the Trotzkyists that their 
merger with the Musteites was not going to pay off as 
handsomely as they might have hoped. No doubt it was 
thought in C.P. circles that fear would develop that 
more former A.W.P. people might go over to the C.P.; 
perhaps even Muste himself was secretly negotiating 
with them to follow his old fellow-agitator, Budenz. 


If there were such expectations, they were not ful- 
filled. I have no reason to think that any W.P. people 
suspected, even momentarily, that 1 would defect. But 
obviously, in view of the telegram from Oslo and the 
announcement in the Daily Worker, my position in 
that day’s debate was, organizationally speaking, a 
shaky one. We, were, naturally, defeated, though not by 
too big a vote. I have made it clear in the previous in- 
stallment that I thought, and still do, that the S.P. 
entry was a mistake and a grave violation of working- 
class ethics. 

This is the place for me to expand a little on my re- 
lations with Budenz and to set down some evaluation of 
his character and role. One enters upon such an under- 
taking with some hesitation, knowing how subjective 
one’s judgments inevitably are and how little one may 
understand the inner workings of a person with whom 
one has worked fairly closely over a considerable period. 
We all have to make such evaluations, however, in order 
to determine our own political course and our associa- 
tion with others. 

For younger readers, let me recall first of all that 
Louis Budenz is the man who gained considerable 
notoriety by joining the C.P. and working in it for ten 
years, 1935-45, as editorial writer on the Daily Work- 
er, editor of a Chicago C.P. organ, and in other fairly 
important posts; even more by a dramatic return to the 
Roman Catholic Church into which he had been born, 
under the tutelage of Monsignor, now Bishop, Fulton 
J. Sheen; and still more by becoming an ardent anti- 
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Communist campaigner and a source of more or less 
select information for the House Un-American Activities 
Committee and other such agencies. 


Sketch of Louis Budenz 


In some moods, one would say that Louis was 
fundamentally a “good guy” and a pleasant person. He 
certainly was not, in my experience, a vicious person. 
I do not think he has the temperament of an inquisitor 
or persecutor, or that it was natural for him to make up 
stories out of whole cloth. If, as has been alleged, he 
departed from the truth, my guess is that he did so 
from weakness, because his imagination ran away with 
him, or from a desire to please whomever he was with, 
rather than from a vicious impulse to get people in trou- 
ble. He was at no time in his life under the influence of 
an ultra-rigorous ethic, one that did not allow some lati- 
tude in a “good cause.” He was not a scholar or profound 
thinker and made no claim to being one. Nor was he a 
political analyst. For the most part, he operated on the 
basis of intuition and impulse. His genius was as a tac- 
tician in labor struggles anl propaganda campaigns. 

It seems to me that he suffered from considerable 
insecurity, which kept him from meeting issues straight 
on. He needed people about him to lean on, both emo- 
tionally and in work relationships. On the other hand, 
he overcame his insecurity when he mounted a platform 
to make 2 speech, led a strike, or marched at the head 
of a picket line. Since he was short, the phrase “little 
Napoleon” came readily to the lips of people who saw 
him in such settings, where few could match him. His 
insecurity seems to me also to explain in large measure 
the fact that he has spent much of his life either in the 
Roman Catholic Church or in the Communist Party, 
has seemed somehow to be at home in both groups and 
palpably restless and bereft of moorings during the 
quarter-century from 1920 to 1945, during which I 
worked with him fairly continuously. 


Why Join the C.P.? 

That Louis landed in the C.P. at all was somewhat 
surprising. He had long regarded it as a foreign impor- 
tation. He had been a severe critic, as were others of us, 
of its erratic and opportunistic trade-union policies. 
He cannot have been comfortable with the dialectical 
materialistic philosophy. Restraint irked him. I was not 
surprised to read in his autobiography a statement tell- 
ing about his reaction to sessions of the national com- 
mittee of the C.P. shortly after he joined: “I was imme- 
diately conscious of the suffocating air of conspiracy 
which surrounded these sessions.” 

That he joined the C.P. when he did, is, however, 
perfectly understandable. The Party in 1935 was moving 
into the Popular Front period. It was seeking to adapt 
itself to American conditions and using American rev- 
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olutionary traditions and slogans in its speeches and 
literature, something which Louis consistently advocated 
all his life. Moreover, this was the heyday of C.P. 
growth in all directions and especially in the unions, 
where Louis was eager to work. It was a big operation. 
Obviously, Louis was flattered. He was pushed to the 
front and used as a “front,” as he later pointed out. It 
was again in keeping that he should leave the C.P. when 
the “American line” was being abandoned and prepar- 
ations being made to dismiss Earl Browder, who had 
been chief. 

In the meantime there had been the Soviet attack 
on Finland and the Hitler-Stalin pact. That, outwardly 
at least, he should have renrained true to the C.P. in 
spite of such events can perhaps be explained only by 
the fact that he had, in his own words, an “intense desire 
to close my eyes to things I did not want to see.” 


Early Contact with Fulton Sheen 


In this context one puzzles over a phase of his con- 
tact with the Roman Catholic Church, which I did not 
fully realize until, recently, I re-read some portions of 
This Is My Story. His first contact with Fulton Sheen, 
according to this book, was in 1937, less than two years 
after Louis had joined the C.P.! Louis had written some 
pieces suggesting that the C.P. would gladly work with 
Catholics, and that Catholics might well collaborate 
with the C. P. In those days he hoped—or so he 
alleges—that the time might come when membership 
in the Roman Church would rot be a barrier to admis- 
sion into the C. P. Sheen promptly wrote him a long 
letter, citing chapter and verse from C. P. literature as 
to why there had to be eternal enmity between Commu- 
nism and the Church. 

Louis indicated that he would like to talk to the 
Monsignor, and shortly thereafter they met for luncheon 
in the Commodore Hotel in New York. For a while they 
talked politics and sparred. The Monsignor suggested 
that the Daily Worker publish his critique of Commu- 
nism! Then, according to Louis’ account, after a pause 
the Monsignor said: “Let us talk about the Blessed Vir- 
gin.” He proceeded to do so. Louis says a little before 
this that this period represented “the lowest ebb in my 
religious life.” Now as Sheen spoke of Immaculate Mary, 
“immediately I was conscious of the senselessness and 
sinfulness of my life as I then lived it. The peace 
that flows from Mary ... flashed back to me with an 
overwhelming vividness.” 

Yet he remained in the C.P. for eight more years. 
One may guess that when he wrote his autobiography, 
after having again become a practicing Catholic, he read 
back into the meeting in the Commodore some of the 
emotion which he felt while under the spell of his return 
to his spiritual home. Even so, since I feel certain, in the 
light of all I know, that Louis had a deep emotional ex- 
perience back in 1937, it remains an enigma how he 
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could have remained active and a recognized, apparently 
completely convinced spokesman of the C.P. for so long. 
His frequently expressed contention—that he continued 
during those years to believe that cooperation between 
Catholics and Communists could be achieved—strikes 
me as either a rationalization after the event or an in- 
stance of the kind of superficial, purely tactical and non- 
philosophical thinking of which he was capable at times. 

His final return to the Roman Catholic Church 
came in 1945, after the change in the C.P. line already 
referred to. In tender passages which, I feel sure, reflect 
his true feelings, Louis ascribes the return largely to 
the prayers of his parents. Speaking of those prayers, 
he writes that “Mary Immaculate was brought to the aid 
of this man who had succumbed to the vanity of this 
world. Great is the faith that can put such trust in the 
Mother of God.” 

Just as he had remained in the Workers Party in 
1935 for some time after he had secretly joined the C.P., 
so he remained in the C.P. for at least four weeks, ac- 
cording to his own account, after all the arrangements 
for his return to the Catholic fold had been made. These 
no doubt included some understanding relating to his 
forthcoming “exposure” of the C.P. and his associates 
of the past decade. He did his work and attended meet- 
ings at the Daily Worker during those weeks and “fin- 
gered the rosary in my pocket as I did so.” 


I have not intended at any point in this account to 
ridicule religious mystical experience, either in general 
or as mediated through the Roman Catholic Church. 
The individual’s political behavior is another matter, 
and is subject to ethical judgment. After it became 
known that Budenz was leaving the C.P. and joining 
the Catholic Church, I made several attempts to see him. 
I wanted to talk with him, partly from, the vantage 
point of one who had returned to religious life nearly a 
decade before, because I feared that he would become 
what is popularly known as a “red-baiter.” He did not 
make any response to my messages. 


In This Is My Story, Louis writes about an incident 
that occurred, before he became well known in the la- 
bor movement, in Rahway, New Jersey, where he lived 
for many years. A mayor who had been a Socialist and 
who was a friend of Louis’ had been carrying out some 
reforms which angered some elements in the city. A mob 
formed one night and threatened Louis. They beat on 
his front door and vowed to throw him in the river. He 
writes that under this threat he was “cold-sweatedly 
disturbed” and then adds: “I resolved that thereafter in 
any crisis I would be at the head of the crowd rather 
than ahead of it.” Certinly he was at the head of a 
crowd a number of times in later years. I have pondered 
over this sentence many times. I leave the reader to do 
likewise. 

To be continued in next issue. 
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MISFIT 


Some of them got a band-aid 
and a Purple Heart 

or a free wheelchair 

or a nice neat note 

excusing them from living. 


But Arthur got tangled up 

somewhere between: 

not quite quick enough nor dead enough, 
embarrassing the connoisseurs 

of grace and gravitation 

(the chaplain had to 

tear up Arthur’s t.s. card 

and momentarily forget 

the usual pep talk). 


Testicles torn red on a Jap rifle butt, 
eyes crazed into blood pools, 

mouth a snorting maw: 

these were the stations of the cross of iron. 


Under monsoon mud 

Arthur’s foot rotted in his lost boot, 
an armless hand 

gripped a stone of retribution, 

offering it to the children of strangers 
who later found the bones. 


On the casualty report 

he was listed as living; 

at the hospital they patched up what was left 

and sent it to a remote wing 

to meditate on the meaning of pain 

burning out the fear-dried tinder 

of a brain puckered beyond agony 

(with drugs to muffle the perpetual sob 

and bring the blessing of peace to the night nurse), 


In the higher echelon 
they sent the usual letter 
to the usual family 

who were proud 

until the novelty wore off. 


And nobody laughed 
when the usual nut said 
Let’s put Arthur’s picture 
on a recruiting poster. 


At Hiroshima, 1945 Anno Domini 

the grandmother of one Corporal Niichi Korimoto 
was burned to a cinder. 

Cheer up, Arthur, 

we got even for you. 


William Robert Miller 





A LIST OF DESIRES FRUSTRATED 


by fear in me, or by real and great 
present power outside, little difference 
it really makes: to sleep on the beach 
on any one of the three great shores 
where I was brought up or I go to, 

to have unfurtive sex outdoors 

with neither the policeman’s flashlight 
nor crouching in the narrow car seat 
I had when I was young; to choose 
what I was going to do or study 
daily, instead of being subtly 

and unsubtly groomed for the chemical 
industry (it might have been, 

why not? had I choosing freedom) ; 
to speak facts to the authorities 

my parents, teachers, then my ‘bosses, 
instead of the obsequious grin 
fronting the black-festering spite: 
covering all this, the simple truths 
making my face red for shame, 

or what I tried to make it appear, 

a kind of grinning coyness-niceness .. . 


These things cut me twice as much 
as I lie in this sunlight and sand 
and watch the yet-young fingers 
of my yet-young hand 

slowly gnarl before my eyes, 

with the unripened now, 

and judging by so far, 

all that unripening to come. 


Richard Mayes 


ART OF THE SONNET: Lil 


The last temple of the torrential Christ 

stood runted to the pygmy devout, the Man 
Himself transfixed by a poison dart. White 

as water, He flowed through the dumbing night. 
Anyone alone could touch the ghost of the giant, 
but the solitary of human time 

had gone unthieved to the social dust. 

The little men left but plural memory. 

They sang in rending unison. Their priest 
dumbly poured water from the wine. 

They buried their lifeless from east to west, 
believing that so they would not rise again, 
Who comes by the temple in the morning sun 
no longer shall He weep, who is the last One. 


Gil Orlovitz 
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LETTERS ... 


Dear Editors: White Plains, N.Y. 
Like so many others, I have been struck by Camus’ death 
as almost a casual by-blow from the Greek gods of tragedy, 
The word that Waldo Frank used in his appreciation, 
“noble,” seems so to fit the man. How much more than 
Hemingway or Faulkner did he live up to the moral require- 
ments of a writer of celebrity! There was no compromise 
with fame, no perversion of talent. 
Incidentally, I cannot admire Camus without also taking 
the occasion to say how wholeheartedly I also admire A. J. 
Muste’s unflagging efforts in the cause of peace. In any starry 
logical cosmos worthy of the name there is certainly a starry 
crown somewhere with A. J. Muste engraved on it. 
Margaret Halsey 


Dear Editors Los Angeles 

I am most grateful to you for sending me a copy of 
Albert Camus’ splendid article, “Neither Victims Nor Execn- 
tioners.” I wish you would send 50 copies of Liperation. I am 
enclosing a check for $10.00. We will sell them on our lit- 
erature table. I am sure there will also be a market for the 
separate reprint. 

You are to be congratulated on the calibre of articles in 
LIBERATION these days. 

Stephen H. Fritchman 
Minister, First Unitarian Church 
O 
Dear Editors: New York 

I very much regret that I am not able just now to do an 
article on the economic aspects of disarmament, but there 
are one or two comments I think should be made. 

Abstractly considered, I see no bar to the United States’ 
converting its munitions manufacturing to peaceful pursuits 
without the economy suffering undue shock. But like so many 
Keynesian assumptions, this one too circumvents political 
biases which stand in the way of rationally employing the 
economy. 

IT am rather doubtful that any one in power, here or else- 
where, is serious about disarmament at this stage of the 
game. I don’t believe that the main impulse for continuing 
the arms race comes from the arms manufacturers (although 
they are contributing their mite); or even from fear of eco- 
nemic slumps (although that is one of the gears in the war 
economy system); but the political conviction of just about 
all the decision-makers that disarmament is not practical, 
and any attempt to play with it would weaken this country’s 
international posture. Public opinion, by and large, backs 
up this position. 

T can’t say I know what will change public opinion, or 
if it will change, All I know is that in the past, peace talk 
and peace movements seemed to have their greatest persua- 
giveness when they were attached to other burning social 


issues of the day. Bert Cochran 


March 1960 








Dear Editors: New York 

When social injustice and insane policies are pointed out 
to the people, the majority replies, “Yes, but what can we 
do?’ There is a great reluctance to become associated with 
increasing numbers of groups, as this often entails more 
responsibility than we feel able to account for without 
changing our lives uncomfortably. There is only one reply, 
however—more communication. We must be able not only 
to broadcast our ideas to friends, but to people and groups 
of more influence, whose weight can in turn influence those 
towering ‘structures that run the country. 

It is necessary to reach more people with information 
undistorted by the selfish interests of the great mass media, 
and encourage them to make use of their new knowledge. 
Liberal and offbeat publications can help, especially if they 
deliberately foster a lively degree of reader participation. 
All too many periodicals remain aloof from readers—pre- 
sentational, dogmatic and even egotistical—rather than re- 
presentational of actual reader interests and problems. Both 
aspects are necessary for keeping a high vitality. Readers 
must feel they can communicate back to the editors, for the 
chief deadening factor (which completely atrophies social con- 
science except where it is deliberately aroused by emotional- 
ized propaganda) of mass media is their impenetrability. 
They may print letters, but only in carefully balanced pro- 
portion, usually defending themselves by unfair means such 
as sarcasm. They may adopt friendly tones, but the iron fist 
is close beneath. 

Only those publications comparatively free of corporate 
interests can afford to encourage reader participation, and 
they will have to work to persuade the increasingly passive 
American audience of comfortable consumers that they can 
have a meaningful say. People honestly believe their opin- 
ions no longer make any difference, except perhaps at the 
polls, and even then the spectre of vast unknown millions 
of other votes rather petrifies the democratic joys of free 
balloting, especially among minorities. I’m not certain how 
the offbeat publications can best evoke a sense of sharing— 
each one must find its own methods, appropriate to its con- 
tent, tone and kind of readers. Opinion polls can be much 
more frequent, local discussion groups encouraged (in the 
case of distant areas, by actually giving a local address 
other readers may contact), and special programs developed. 
(We all hope our ideas will lead to action, not just to more 
ideas!) Jeanne S. Bagby 


O 


Dear Editors: Willoughby, Ohio 
Please continue’my sub to your magazine. It gets better 
and _ better. Barton R, Clausen 


Dear Editors: Allison Park, Pa. 


Please cancel our subscription. We have been digappoin- 
ted. From our point of view, there seems to be too much rail- 
ing and ranting and not enough solid constructive ideas. 

Robert and Ruth Burgess 
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for further information on either or 
both of these actions, write or 
telephone: 


COMMITTEE FOR 
NONVIOLENT ACTION 


158 Grand Street 
York 13, N.Y. 
er 5-9415 


y NM AY 3 


Large-scale demonstration in New 
York City, protesting compulsory civil- 
defense drill. 


TWO 
VITAL 
ACTIONS 
FOR 
PEACE 
AND 
SELF- 


RESPECT 


FRIDAY APRIL 8 - MONDAY APRIL 18 


POISON GAS and GERM WARFARE 
NO! 


Till now, many of us have remained 
silent about poison gas. But we can 
no longer be accomplices. through 
our silence, in the preparation of war 


ate octtres, 


Daily vigil of conscience at entrance 
to Army Chemical Center, Edqewood, 
Maryland. 


Poster walk and leaflet distribution, 
leaving Edgewood, Monday, April 13 
and arriving in Washington, Thursday, 
April 14. 


FRIDAY APRIL 15 - Poster walk and 
vigil in front of the White House. (On 
the same day, which is the deadline 
for paying federal income taxes, there 
will be a tax strike demonstration at 
the Internal Revenue Service, spon- 
sored by Peacemakers.) 


EASTER SATURDAY AND SUNDAY, 
APRIL 16 and 17 - Training program 
in nonviolence. 


MONDAY APRIL 18 - Possible con- 
tinuation of project at Edgewood. 





Liberation 


110 Christopher Street 
New York 14, N. Y. 


Form 3547 Requested 


Mr. Lawrence Templin 
Hoosier Courts 13-5 
Bloomington, Ind, 

















